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yi6 THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. II. 

La psychologie des idies-forces. Par Alfred Fouillee. Paris, 
Alcan, 1893. — 2 vols, 8vo., pp. xl, 365, 415. 

Those who read the chapters on the Will which Professor Fouille'e 
published in the Revue Philosophique last year, probably felt, as the 
present critic did, a strongly heightened appetite to see the rest of 
the long-announced book of which they were obviously an instalment. 
The book is here, but the result is a little disappointing, for the 
said chapters, reprinted with but little alteration, form, on the whole, 
its best part. The entire work is, in fact, little more than an 
amplification of them, and an extension of what is affirmed in them 
to the whole of our mental life. Professor Fouillee is a thinker 
with such sincere perceptions of his own, is so receptive a reader, 
too, and has often such a felicitous way of putting things, that the 
fact that his book is not so ' epoch-making ' as he would doubtless 
have it, is a rather pathetic instance of the darkness in which 
Psychology still has to grope. Evidently what Psychology needs 
most is new conceptions, but all that Professor Fouillee brings is 
an unwontedly lively way of handling and combining old ones. 
These qualities, however, make his book important; and an acquaint- 
ance with it seems indispensable to all serious students of the 
vicissitudes of psychological opinion in our day. 

Fortunately, although in details a certain prolixity and lack of 
sharpness make an abstract difficult, the author's main contentions 
can be briefly and simply defined. In the first place, he is animated 
by an overpowering desire to be full and concrete in describing the 
mental life, and he is convinced that the current accounts by the 
analytic or associationist school have grievously mutilated the reality 
in giving to the appetitive and volitional side of our nature a place 
so much less significant than that which it really owns. "The 
conception of mental states as representations is at bottom almost 
childish. In truth my sensation of the sun neither represents it, 
nor is its copy or its portrait. It is a means of passion and reaction 
on my part, . . . and to treat it as merely resembling the sun or 
differing from it is to put metaphysical speculation in the place 
of practical life" (I, viii). It is the inner life of which we are 
conscious in its fulness that M. Fouillee insists on; and the feeling 
of common men that there is something ' dead ' and ' hollow ' in the 
prevalent accounts, has never received a more articulate expression 
than in his pages. The true, primordial, and continuous consciousness 
is that of appetition. Underneath all our other feelings is the feeling 
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of something in us that suffers and reacts. That we can frame no 
image or representation of this foundation of our consciousness is 
no ground for doubting its existence. We live, but cannot represent 
to ourselves what life is; pleasure and pain are real, but cannot be 
made into objects ; and psychological analysis can mount no higher 
than this sense of acting and willing, or give a definition or 
description of that from which the observer cannot be detached. 
The future is perpetually engendered by appetition. The being 
who enjoys or suffers does not repeat to himself continually: I 
suffer, therefore I suffer; I enjoy, therefore I enjoy. He says: I 
suffer, therefore I must cease to suffer; I enjoy, therefore I must 
continue to enjoy. Give what name you please to this movement 
towards the future, it is certain that it exists, and certain that it must 
play an ineradicable part in all our mental states and operations. 

Accordingly Professor Fouille'e passes in review the various 
sections of Psychology, as memory, association, the perception of 
difference and that of resemblance, that of time and that of space, 
the functions of conception, judgment, and reasoning, etc., and 
finds that appetition is the essential feature in even the most 
intellectual among them. The formation of those cerebral habits 
on which the conservation and revival of images in the memory 
are based is inexplicable without the supposition of an original 
desire and effort to retain the objects. In association mental 
selection organizes or destroys the couplings which cerebral forces 
may originally bring about. The primordial perception of difference 
is dynamic, being the feeling of the contrast between our inner 
activity and some resisting sensation which we would fain expel. 
The primordial perception of resemblance occurs, on the other hand, 
when we get the return of the desirable state. Affirmation, again, 
is but nascent action, and motor processes are vital factors in 
generalization and reasoning — we handle the new as if it were 
the old, we obey the suggestions of analogy, etc. The primitive 
revealer of time is the active attitude of waiting, of expectancy, 
and in space perception the active factors are notorious. Similarly 
M. Fouille'e leads us through the sense of self and of not-self, 
through the ideas of reality, causality, infinity, etc., everywhere to 
find appetitions and motor processes playing a vital part. In all 
this it must be confessed that he remains upon the descriptive 
rather than upon the explanatory plane, for he hardly ever seems 
to pretend that appetitions help us to account for the precise nature 
or quality of the various forms of consciousness which they are 
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instrumental in bringing forth. But faithful description is the first 
(if not the last) of all good things in psychology, and the emphatic 
and vivid manner in which M. Fouillee has recorded the presence 
of the conative aspect of our nature is an immense service to have 
rendered. No one has hitherto done this as well as he. 

When, however, one goes on and asks what the ulterior philosophic 
significance of all this celebration of the will's ubiquity may be, one 
finds that everything crumbles away. One might naturally have 
expected from M. Fouillee's enthusiasm for the motor-power of 
'ideas,' and the primacy of the appetitive function in them, that 
he held a brief either for orthodox spiritualism or for some sort of 
a Schopenhauerian metaphysics. Neither is true. His tendencies 
are towards an evolutionary naturalism, interpreted in the ' double- 
aspect,' or ' parallelistic ' manner, with which we are nowadays so 
familiar, and differing from Spinozism pure and simple only in the 
way in which it insists that the mental or inner aspect of the always 
double-faced event is the more genuine of the two. The outer 
cerebral mechanism is phenomenal, the feeling that goes with it 
is real. Nothing can surpass the vivacity with which M. Fouillee 
reprehends those who would reduce the entire science of life to 
animal mechanics, and explain man's intercourse with his environ- 
ment by successive complications of reflex action. He insists on 
the concrete fulness : consciousness is there, and cannot be there 
in vain. It must be there because of its dynamic efficacity, towing 
the organism along and imprinting such habits and dispositions 
upon it as harmonize with wished-for goods. From its first dawn 
consciousness is desire, and desire means motion in the outer world. 
" It is the same process which perceives itself inwardly and directly 
as striving, and externally by its repercussion on the senses of touch 
and vision, as a cerebral movement of innervation issuing in muscular 
contraction." Of course this seems infinitely more rational than the 
fashionable treatment of feeling as an ' epiphenomenon ' [O invaluable 
word !], for it makes our own sense of life give the clue to the 
world's interpretation, as a giniration perptiuelle de I'Avenir par 
I'appttition. Only to make this process tally fully with our sense 
of life, one ought further to admit that the said generation of the 
future has dramatic decisiveness from moment to moment, and settles 
now or never which future shall occur. This additional connexion 
with life is, however, lost from M. Fouillee's philosophy by the 
determinism, which is one of its most systematically emphasized 
features. Few philosophic theses can show as many masterpieces 
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of argumentative writing as that of the determination a parte ante 
of the will; and it is no mean praise of M. Fouille'e to admit that 
his exposition may rank with the best. He has lived with the 
problem intimately, as one may say; and his exposition is singularly 
subtle, persuasive, and complete. He thinks he brings back the 
sense of life into the matter by showing that the ideas of personal 
power and independence (like other ideas) are forces, and that, 
freedom being itself an object of desire, the wish to manifest it 
may determine action in a unique manner and decide alternatives 
presented by lower ranges of idea. A completely free act, in other 
words, would be an act performed under the empire of the idea 
of freedom. Only since, by M. Fouillee's deterministic metaphysics, 
this idea is itself the fated result of all the past, the ' now-or-never ' 
character disappears from the operation; the dramatic decisiveness 
from moment to moment, which it seems to envelop, is at bottom 
an illusion; and the river of time, with this sort of freedom in it, 
rolls goods and evils as unintelligibly together to a common doom 
as if the idie-force of freedom had never been evolved. Far be it 
from me on this occasion to challenge the truth of determinism. 
Let it, for argument's sake, pass for rigorously true. Only then, 
it seems to me, this reflexion inevitably follows upon reading such 
a book as M. FouilleVs: Why grow so hot in argument to prove 
that the only forces in nature are our strivings, when after all the 
strivings bring nothing into being of themselves, but are mere 
moments of transition through which antecedent forces flow ? And 
if the one and only possible 'next moment' was from eternity as 
certain in all its details as it becomes certain now, what deep 
difference does it make whether we conceive this unspontaneous 
and unoriginative 'now,' this inert channel for the vis a tergo, in 
mechanical or in spiritual terms ? Such a point seems hardly worth 
the trouble of dispute. Hence the curious impression of ignoratio 
elenchi which M. Fouillee's attempt at morally reconciling us with 
determinism makes. We feel, as with Paulsen, with Hodgson, and 
other 'free-will determinists,' that something vital is forgotten. The 
only really promising way of softening the rigors of determinism 
would be by an optimistic metaphysics. Nothing short of a theodicy 
will serve the turn; for the important point is not to save that truly 
insignificant fact, our 'sense of freedom,' but to save the reality 
of morals altogether. The things deemed evils must either be 
proved to be, if fated, less evil, or if perforce still evil, then less 
essential and less fated parts of the universe than determinism can 
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allow. M. FouilleVs discussion inevitably suggests all these deeper 
questions, and that is one of its great merits; but the almost exclu- 
sively psychological point of view from which it is carried on, and 
the absence from it of any fundamentally original conceptions, keep 
it from effectually ' laying ' all that more properly philosophical dust 
which it so well succeeds in stirring up. William James. 

Negative Beneficence and Positive Beneficence. Being Parts V 
and VI of the Principles of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. 
New York, D. Appleton & Company, 1893. — pp. v, 483. 

This volume completes Mr. Spencer's Ethical Philosophy, the 
later portions of which have already been reviewed in this journal. 
(See Nos. 1 and 10.) The title of the present work indicates its 
divisions. There is a section devoted to Negative Beneficence 
(pp. 263-332) and a section devoted to Positive Beneficence (pp. 
333-433), besides appendices on the Kantian Idea of Rights, the 
Land-Question, the Moral Motive, and Conscience in Animals 
(PP- 437-46o). 

Justice is the fundamental principle of social co-operation. Justice, 
according to Mr. Spencer, requires that each individual shall take 
the consequences of his own character and conduct. Beneficence 
qualifies this law in the interest of the weak, the suffering, and the 
less favored members of the species. Negative Beneficence consists 
of restraints on activities, which, though not unjust, yet under certain 
circumstances operate to the detriment of others. Of this group of 
pain-giving actions Mr. Spencer treats of several varieties, which 
appear to have been selected quite arbitrarily. They are Free Com- 
petition, Free Contract, Undeserved Payments, Displays of Ability, 
Blame, and Praise. The time, place, manner, degree, conditions, 
and circumstances of the restraints in each case are discussed with 
amplitude of illustration, after the manner of the ethics of casuistry 
and the morality of exhortation. " Live and let live " is the principle 
accepted. Competition is good — so good that trades-unions are 
criticised for abolishing it among their members ; yet the competitive 
warfare which large manufacturers and merchants often practise 
should be checked before it reaches the stage of commercial murder 
which annihilates smaller rivals. So successful lawyers and doctors 
should relinquish a portion of their business in the interest of less 
favored competitors. Even contracts, which justice would enforce, 
must yield when their enforcement would ruin one of the contracting 



